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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 106.) 

Her first religious engagement was to Leinster 
Province, Ireland. Which service she entered 
upon in the Third Month, 1787. This visit, as 

pears from the records, was one that intro- 
duced Mary Dudley into much exercise of 
spirit and deep baptisms, on account of the low 
state of things in the different places where her 
lot was cast. Omitting herein, several places 
visited, as not, at this day, of so much interest, 
she thus writes of being at Mount Mellick : 

“First-day, Ist of Fourth Month. Sat two 
deeply exercising meetings ; the sense weightily 
impressed my mind, that there would be no re- 
vival in this place, till individuals come under 
the washing, sanctifying power of Truth; to 
which, I think, in the renewed love of the Gos- 
pel, they were entreated to attend. 

“After tea we had a solemn sitting in the 
family where we were staying, which was a 
profitable season ; liberty was felt to invite the 
youth to abide much in stillness, to learn there, 
and also attend to the language, ‘The Master 
iscome and calleth for thee ;’ and, indeed, He 
does seem calling for that family to support his 
slighted testimonies. I have much hope of the 
dear children, if the chilling air that surrounds 
them does not blast their tender shootings. 

“We had, Second-day, the 9th, a solemn ce- 
menting season at J. G's, after which we parted 
with some dear friends, under a renewed hope 
that each, in their different portions of labor, 
would be shielded by Divine power; we had 
afterwards two family sittings, and dining at 
——’s, a solemnity ensued ; ‘The Master hath 
need of him,’ struck my mind, with the remem- 
brance that ‘the colt was tied;’ caution was 
rely administered, that neither the world, nor 
any hindering thing, might tie and confiue from 
service, or coming forward, into usefulness. I 
felt great love to this young couple, and wish 
they may not be hurt by anything in this life. 

y mind was rather peculiarly attracted towards 
hae woman who had come to the Quarterl 

eeting, and getting her alone, a season fol- 
owed worthy of being held in thankful remem- 

rance, as one wherein the flowing of the Fa- 
ther’s love was evident. I felt deep travail that 
the might obey the call to come thoroughly out 
every wrong thing, by submitting to the 
power of Truth ; her mind was much tendered, 
Words seeming to have entrance, as into soft- 





ened ground; may no presumptuous hand close 
the eye and ear which [ do believe have been 
opened in this dear child, though in her appear- 
ance gay and trifling; I fear for her, lest some 
fowls of the air hovering about her.may pick 
up some of the precious seed. 

“Thus ended our exercising labor in this 
place, which isindeed a favored one, though too 
many seem like the ground which has been often 
watered, and bringeth forth briars and thorns; 
few comparatively, concerned for themselves, 
but depending on the labor of the poor op- 
pressed servants; and I often thought while 
here, the day was advancing, when the peuple 
must be scattered every one to his own ; a wrest- 
ling seed, however, seems preserved; a little 
Goshen as in Egypt. 

Of Knockballymaher Meeting, she writes: 

“This is a poor spot; the members of the 
meeting far scattered one from another as to 
places of residence, and I think such situations 
unfavorable to the right growth; though if all 
were careful to dwell near the life in them- 
selves, no doubt the animating virtue would 
diffuse in their assemblies: instead of which, in 
many places it seems so oppressed that there is 
scarcely liberty to labor for its arising; it feels 
as though the hardness in many minds would 
stone those who are sent unto them. 

“Several Friends kindly asked me home with 
them, but I felt an inclination to go to a family 
who did not urge it, that of a widow Friend, so 
went on with them to dinner. After tea we got 
into stillness, which proved a season of profit 
to my mind—much instruction was afforded 
therein, and I thought not only for my own ad- 
vantage, but that something flowed to the 
younger part of the company, of which number 
there were [ think nine or ten; some of these 
felt to me evidently uuder the cultivating hand, 
and such as would become fruitful boughs, and 
their branches run over the wall, if they, like 
Joseph, abode by the well, whose waters nour- 
ish and make green. Some caution was admin- 
istered not to get out of the valley, where the 
dew lies long, but to abide in humility and holy 
fear, that so sound and acceptable fruit might 
be brought forth. This family manifests that 
much religious care has been exercised in their 
education, they are plain, exemplary, and solid 
—a fine sight in this degenerate day. 

“After this visit I saw no way further, and, 
though the feeling of love was strong to other 
quarters, I was most satisfied to return home, 
believing the suspension for a while, might work 
increasing liberty at some other period if the 
weight continued; so on Second-day the 16th 
I set off for Clonmel, and was favored to find 
my dear husband and children in health; for 
which’ blessing, with that of merciful preserva- 
tion through this journey, I desire humble grati- 
tude may fill my heart to Him, who is indeed 
the Alpha and Omega of all that is good.” 

The next religious engagement upon which 
my dear mother entered, was one of an extensive 
and deeply important nature; the prospect of 
this, and her preparation for entering upon the 


service, will be best described in her own words. 
Alluding to the year 1787, she says: 

“ About the fall of that year I was 
seized with an alarming illness, out of which 
few expected I should recover, nor did I myself 
when judging from bodily feelings. As to my 
mind, it was kept in such a state of deep pov- 
erty that I could form no settled judgment re- 
specting anything, save that at some seasons, 
the evidence of having passed from death unto 
life, by the feeling of near unity with the breth- 
ren, consoled me. 

“ During this probation, though apparently 
I was near the closing scene, there were moments 
when the love of the gospel so prevailed, that 
a willingness, and even desire to live was felt, 
so that I might by any means be thought worthy 
to suffer or do anything for the promotion of 
truth, and the good of others. These impreg- 
sions were accompanied with a belief, that if I 
were raised up again, it would be for this pur- 
pose; and my heart was called, at a period 
when those about me expected my dissolution, 
to such a deep attention to the discoveries of 
light, that, as in a vision, though perfectly 
awake and sensible, I was carried to some dis- 
tant parts, even to a people of a strange lan- 
guage; where gospel liberty was felt in a re- 
markable manner: then the vision was again 
sealed, being for an appointed time, nor did 
I ever fully understand it, though from that 
period a solemn covering spread over my mind, 
till my ever dear and valuable sister S. R. Grubb 
laid befure our Monthly Meeting her concern 
to visit some parts of France and Germany. 
The nearness of spirit I had with her, in her 
watchful attendance on me during the first of 
my illness, was surprising ; and often, when no 
words passed, we mingled our sighs and tears, 
though she never gave me any hint of the ex- 
ercise she was under, nor had [ then any per- 
ception of being under preparation for any 
service in conjunction with her. 

“ After she had obtained her certificates, we 
united in a little visit to a branch of our Monthly 
Meeting ; and on returning I wished to hasten 
her departure, but found she felt no liberty to 
proceed, and said all concern was taken from 
her; but so closely queried of me respecting 
my feelings, that without saying much I wept, 
and thereby discovered what I was struggling 
against, or at least wished to conceal, believing 
it was impossible I ever could be resigned to 
such a movement. 

“ From this time, the weight grew almost in- 
supportable, so that sleep, appetite and strength, 
nearly departed from me, and my dear husband 
queried, after watching unperceived by me, 
what can this be? He once mentioned France, 
but I requested him no more to do it, being 
affected to trembling, and I believe I could as 
readily have given up my natural life as made 
thissurrender. Oh! great indeed was the strug- 
gle, until at length the precious grain of all- 
es faith proved victorious, and believ- 
ing Him faithful who had promised, I ventured 
to move in this awful matter, and when the 
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needful steps had been taken, left all and en- 
deavored resignedly to follow my Great Master. 

“She had seven children at this time, the 
youngest only ten weeks old, and her health 
was very delicate, so that the sacrifice was in- 
deed great, but the merciful extension of pro- 
portionate assistance is thus acknowledged by 
herself: 





“In the course of the embassy, many 
and sore were my provings, and of a closely 
trying nature my conflicts, but the arm of all 
sustaining help was near, and I feel thankful 
that this cup hath been drunk; for though 
mingled with deep and exercising sufferings, it 
has, I trust, tended to the further reduction of 
the creaturely will and choosing, and brought 
measurably into willingness to submit to the 
humiliating leadings of the holy hand.” 

The following is extracted from her own ac- 
count of this journey: 


Second Month 27th, 1788. 

“I parted with my beloved husband, and 
many dear friends, in Waterford, and in com- 
pany with R. and S. Grubb, went on board a 
vessel bound for Minehead, setting sail with a 
tolerably fair wind, but after being out all day, 
and getting several leagues out to sea, the wind 
changed, and the captain found it best to put 
back into harbor. Being very sick we con- 
eluded to go on shore about noon, landed at 
Passage, and spent a comfortable night at 
Brooklodge; embarked about ten next morn- 
ing, were favored with a safe, though rather 
rough passage, to our destined port, and met a 
kind reception at our friend Hannah Davis’s, 
where, after the inconvenience of sea-sickness, 
we were consoled by friendly attention. 

“We left Minehead on Third-day, and ar- 
rived in London on fifth; I was affectionately 
received by my dear friends J. and M. Eliot, 
and retired to rest, under, I hope, a thankful 
sense of many unmerited mercies, with the ad- 
ditional one of hearing from my family that all 
were well. 

“Sixth-day, attended meeting at Grace-church 
Street—a low time to my poor mind, which seems 
oppressed, and as it were in prison. Some pros- 
pect of moving forward opened this evening, in a 
conference with G. Dillwyn, who seems bound to 
the awful service on the continent. It is pleas- 
ant to have the prospect of so strong a link to 
this chain. I am very low and poor, emphati- 
cally ‘going forth weeping’—may the right 
seed be kept in dominion! Amidst such quali- 
fied servants in this mission how little do I feel 
myself? Yet I hope I have not entered pre- 
sumptuously on the list—the cause, I know, is 
in the best hands, and if my venturing brings 
no dishonor to it, I hope to be thankful—fur- 
ther seems not now in my view. 

(To be continued.) 





REVERENCE.—The Editor of the Australian 
Friend, after deploring the want of reverence 
often manifested, mentions as one of the proba- 
ble causes of it, “The bustle of sensational re- 


ligion leading to the irreverent handling of 


sacred things, and to the familiar use of the 
Holy Name. The speaking of our Saviour as 
“dear Jesus” receives no warrant from the 
sacred writings; and the giving other fondling 
appellatives to Him is still less in harmony with 
Scripture reverence. “God is in Heaven, and 
thou upon earth, therefore let thy words be 
few” indicates what should be man’s attitude 
in his approach to his Maker; and seeing that 
deep reverence caused one under an earlier dis- 


pensation to feel unworthy to take the name 
upon his lips, and that the disciple whom our 
Saviour loved was unable to look upon Him in 
his glorified presence, but fell at his feet as one 
dead, should not we also feel a sense of that 
presence when we speak of Him—should there 
not be in us also a manifestation of the feeling 
that Holy and Reverent is his name? 


our readers in the movements of these dear 
Friends, we give the following extracts from 
the notes of their voyage from San Francisco 
to Japan. | 


great crowd had gathered to see the new steamer 
off. Rousing cheers were given as we got under 
way, and salutes were blown as one steam craft 
after another was passed as we sailed out the 
bay. 


ladders let down, and he embarked in a boat to 
return. 
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Feeling it would be right to ask the people of 
the ship, passengers and officers, to come tp 
gether (First-day), the owe had notice post. 
ed, and a number of each collected in Social 
Hall. 

Having made some selections in the Bible, 
they were read—being chiefly in the Sermog 
on the Mount, prefaced by sixteen verses of the 
xxxiii chapter of Ezekiel. 

The company was quiet and respectful, al 
though we had been unable to see much eyi- 
dence of seriousness amongst them. After the 
reading [one of the ae addressed 
much in correspondence with what had beeg 
read, endeavoring to inculcate the need of g 
holy life. 

8th.—I remember that to-day is the date of 
the Quarterly Meeting at Media to begin; and 
desires are felt that much grace may be present 
to build up and establish our Friends in our 
most holy faith, and that sons and daughters 
may come to the brightness of Christ’s arising, 
and a going forward in his name be known 
among us. Then would the Lord rejoice over 
us once more, and there would be much light 
on the future of our people, where obscurity is 
now prevailing. 

11th.—A flock—perhaps it is a family—of 
gulls are following us again. They generally 
number twelve to fourteen, and, the seamen 
think, go from one vessel to another. 

It is a week to-day since we left San Fran 
cisco, and we have now nearly made our most 
northerly latitude. Our Chinese chamber-man 
remarked, on coming into my room, “ We are 
near the Aleutians.’ They are probably the 
nearest land, though many miles away. 

The seven days have gone almost like a 
dream, so little has there been to mark them, 
As many more of fair sailing will bring us 
near the coast of Japan, near which we must 
sail for some distance before entering the Bay 
of Yeddo. 

Latitude to-day 47 degrees 3 minutes N.; 
longitude, 166 degrees, 20 minutes, W.; dis- 
tance, 299 miles; course, S., 884 degrees W. 

12th.—It is reported we have passed the half 
way point. Distance to-day, 305 miles. Wind 
being fair, more sails are spread than any day 
before. 

Evening.— Weather thick and drizzling. The 
wind keeps blowing, and the sea is becoming 
rougher. This is Sixth-day, and the Captain 
informs us to-morrow will be First-day, a day 
being dropped as we enter the eastern hemi 
phere. : 

14th, First-day—The Captain having im 
vited us to have religious services, notice was 
early posted in the companion-way, and at the 
sound of the gong, nearly all of our cabin pas- 
sengers and the ship’s officers collected in Social 
Hall. 

Samuel Morris’ mind had evidently been ex 
ercised about this opportunity, and he selected 
parts of the Old and New Testaments, several 
chapters which, after a time of stillness were 
read. [One of our Friends] then took occasion 
to speak of the free grace that is common to U8 
all, and to press the acceptance of the full re 
demption that is in Christ Jesus. Afterwards 
[the other Friend] laid before us the claims and 
the blessings of the Gospel ; inviting some W 
were undecided, now to receive the message 
He spoke at some length, and alluded to out 
voyage and its risks; that if some sudden c# 
tastrophe should happen, how ready all would 


For the “ FRIEND.” 


§. Morris and J. BE. Rhoads’ Visits. 


[Knowing the warm interest felt by many of 


Paciric Ocean, Eighth Month 4th, 1892. 
We left the wharf soon after 3 Pp. M., where a 


The pilot remained aboard until nearly 
five o’clock, when the engines were stopped, the 


5th.—There is little of interest to be seen on 
the ocean after one has watched it for a few 
hours. Its dark waters exhibit scarce any ani- 
mal life, and only one sail in the offing has been 
observed since we left sight of land. The gulls, 
that followed us at first, having white bodies, 
have disappeared, and their place is taken by 
larger birds, all dark in color unless a small 
part near the tail. They seem never to tire; 
sailing across our course or following close at 
the stern of the ship. Another sail was seen in 
the afternoon, far away in the offing. 

6th.—Sailing on the line of a great circle of 
the earth, our course has been much north of 
west, and should have been continued until 48 
degrees north latitude was attained; but for 
some reason it was changed in the night and is 
now at 8.30 a.m. 8. W. Again at 10.30 it is 
N. W. one point W. So we may yet reach 48 
degrees N. The weather has been somewhat 
cloudy most of the time, but no rain. The tem- 
perature seems warmer this morning than the 
first day out, the air feeling soft and comfortable. 

This morning the Chinese passengers have all 
been summoned on deck to have their tickets 
examined. They are a well behaved company 
so far as we have seen. 

Yesterday read aloud for awhile in “ How 
We Got Our Bible” as we sat on deck, which, 
mingled with interesting conversation on parts 
of the good book and its writers, passed the 
time pleasantly, and I trust, profitably. 

We had noticed in the printed instructions 
posted in our cabins, that at certain times the 
crew would be drilled in the use of the fire ap- 
paratus. Accordingly, this afternoon, the bell 
was hurriedly rung and the whistle blown. A 
bustle at once took place among the hands, and 
an officer came running aft with a squad of 
men, and shortly four streams of water were 
playing. A number of sailors stood to one of 
the boats, ready to lower it. 

The performance showed ns what might take 
place, provided the men were under good con- 
trol, in case of an emergency. 

7th.—I was somewhat startled toward morn- 
ing, by the whistle blowing. Looking out in 
the passages, everything appeared quiet, and I 
concluded it was on account of fog, which 
proved correct. It has been repeated several 
times during the day, as we would come into a 
low-lying cloud. 

















be then to pray for mercy ; that such obligation 
should not be forgotten when things were gous 
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gmoothly. Also to its object and end ; as every 
day was bringing us nearer to our desired haven, 
geach period of our lives should be an advance 
toward a heavenly inheritance. 

A good degree of solemnity was manifest, and 
we felt rewarded for whatever it had cost us. 

It is ordained that they that preach the Gos- 
pel, should live of the Gospel. 

Evening.—Have been on deck for some time 
enjoying the sunshine, of which we have not had 
much since putting to sea. The waves or swell 
are many of them large enough to lift the vessel 
on one of them, while this morning there would 
be three or four in the length of the ship. 

Besides the large gulls, I have been watching 
amuch smaller bird that flits over the waves, 
sometimes flying much like a bat. They do 
not follow the ship, but fly before or at one side 
for a time and then disappear. 

16th.—Bulletin to-day reports distance, 281 
miles. 

Going up and down hill over the huge waves 

terday made the horizontal distance traversed 
o than the day before. The miles counted are 
nautical miles (knots) and not statute. So that 
when we sail 300 knots, we have gone about 
348 English miles. 

18th.—This afternoon I had the gratification 
of seeing a whale spout. He was probably two 
miles away, and only raised his head above water 
as he swam. I watched him several minutes 
uotil he changed his course and disappeared. 

19th.—Our passengers are looking forward 
with pleasure to seeing land to-morrow. If we 
have no drawback, we hope to bein Yokohama 
by evening. 

20th.— A wakening early this morning, I was 
on deck some time before breakfast. Going 
forward, a company of Chinese were eagerly 
looking over the sea; joining them, a small 
vessel was soon descried, and ere long two 
others, said to be fishing junks. Now, two or 
three others are in the offing. This indicates 
we are not far from land, probably about 20 
miles. At 9.15 A. M. the coast is plainly in 
view. 

Many fishing craft dot the sea. As we came 
among them, I noticed many of the men wore 
clothes with a reddish-brown color, rather 
bright, which, on closer inspection, proved to 
be their bare skins shining in the sun. As we 
come nearer land the fields are beautifully 
green, and villages dot the shore. At noon the 
lighthouse at the entrance to the bay is plainly 
in sight. After rounding the point on which 
it stands, there are 42 miles to sail up the bay. 

The shore has been very much broken up into 
hills, the sides steep, and pitching in various 
directions. Much of their surface is wooded ; 
when cleared, they are generally terraced. 

Yokohama, evening.— We reached our anchor- 
age about 3.45. The scenes with the boatmen, 
described by others who have written of them, 
were re-enacted in all their vigorous vivacity. 
One of the most marvellous things connected 
with them was that no one in the melee was 
knocked into the water. 

We concluded to go ashore on a yacht be- 
longing to the Club Hotel, and put up there. 

@ man in charge of us helped to pass our 
baggage through the Custom House. A short 
walk brought us to the hotel, which faces the 
bay, a broad street, the Bund, being in front. 

Jinrikishas came into use to convey us to the 
telegraph office, where our one word despatch 
Was prepared, and after getting our gold ex- 
changed, was paid for in local money. We re- 
ceived 40 per cent. premium for gold. 


THE FRIEND. 


The weather, though not very hot (84 degrees) 
is close and oppressive. Light clothing, at once, 
comes into requisition. We have been visited 
by Chinese tailors, who wish to fit us out with 
light pongees, etc. 

21st, First-day.—This is only partially ob- 
served; the natives keeping on with many oc- 
cupations. We have kept quietly in the house 
so far (4 P.M.,) but expect to go with George 
Braithwaite this evening to his meeting at 8 
o'clock after taking tea with him. Their morn- 
ing meeting is at 8, which we thought too early 
to attend. G. B. called at our hotel last evening 
bringing your welcome letters. They had been 
promptly delivered at his house. 

The news he had to communicate concerning 
I. and M. Nitobe having sailed for the United 
States naturally was a damper to our feelings, 
upsetting the plans we had laid as a begianing 
of our labors here. These must now be laid 
aside, and our minds turned to other sources of 
information in regard to the opportunities for 
engaging in the object of our visit. This may 
require some patience and much watchfulness 
rightly to undertake and carry out. I hope 
we may discern the right line to enter upon. 

Dr. Whitney and wife are at Kamakura, on 
the bay, south of here, and we will probably 
go there one of the first places. 

The ride to G. B.’s took us through several 
streets lined with shops, and full of people. It 
seems scarcely necessary to describe such scenes, 
as they are not exaggerated in the books we 
have at home, so far as I am aware. 

The people in the great crowds are peaceable 
and well behaved, so that one can feel at ease 
under the novel circumstances. 

G. B. lives on the Bluff, a steep ridge form- 
ing the backbone of a promontory, on the north 
side of which Yokohama is built. The street 
slants up the side of a hill, arrived at the foot 
of which, we dismounted and soon began to 
climb steps up its precipitous sides. 

Much interesting conversation has filled the 
time spent with our friend, who has acquired a 
large amount of knowledge of the people and 
their language. His account of the latter would 
be appalling to an ordinary learner, so totally 
unlike our own is it in structure and forms of 
expression. No pronoun, nor possessive case. 
If a servant is to bring his master’s hat, the 
word for hat only is spoken. If it is a guest’s 
hat, the word for honorable is added. Should 
oranges be wanted, instead of “Go, buy some 
oranges,” the order would be, “Oranges buy, 
come.” The most prominent word is spoken 
first. 

Much circumlocution is used in conversing, 
and “two friends can talk together for two hours 
without saying anything.” 

The written language is that of 400 years 
ago. The printed language is different from 
that, and both from the spoken language. 

A sheet a yard long will be filled to say, “I 
have received your letter and will answer it.” 

The Interpreter used more than twice as many 
words or sounds to express what was said at the 
meeting, as [the preacher] did. 

Another ride of a mile or more brought us 
to the meeting place. A room open in front 
and seated with benches, and a smaller com- 
municating room back, in which the speaker 
stood, formed the house, which is used for this 

purpose only. Shoes were removed on enter- 
ing, and deposited by a woman in attendance 
in a place under the floor. 

The meeting was composed of about eight 
men and six women, and nearly as many chil- 
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dren, besides ourselves. A good many stood 
outside and listened at the door and window. 
They sang, prayed and preached in Japanese 
with much earnestness, and were serious and 
devout in their manner. Near the conclusion, 
a fine looking woman prayed in a way that car- 
ried some weight with it, as I thought. The In- 
terpreter repeated a prayer that it seemed right 
to offer. 

Another pretty long ride took us to the hotel 
by about 10 o’clock. Some of the principal 
streets were still busy, but many of the shops 
had closed, and in one, with front still open, a 
row of people were stretched on the floor as if 
to sleep. ; 

22nd.—In consultation with G. B. we find 
the Missionaries are mostly gathered in a few 
places this month, when they have their vaca- 
tion. Dr. Whitney called this evening, and pro- 
posed a course for us to pursue in order to meet 
them; going first to Kamukura for a day or 
two. A Friend student from Tokyo will prob- 
ably accompany us as guide and interpreter. 
Our baggage is to be taken to George Braith- 
waite’s. 

(To be continued.) 


Selected for “THE FRIEND.’’ 


Quakerism, Unadulterated Christianity. 

It is certainly desirable that every member of 
our Society should have some knowledge of the 
truths we hold; and although a research must 
lead to a perusal of writings lacking the polish 
and style and harmony of numbers that charac- 
terize modern productions, still, I cannot but 
think, the unadorned page, and simple phrase- 
ology, pointing to much good sense, sound rea- 
soning, and genuine Gospel faith and practice, 
must convince every unbiased reader that the 
principles that they contended for were pure. 
And now, when those principles are assailed on 
every hand, and denied as being obligatory in 
these days of advanced Christian experience, 
those among us who value them according to 
their worth, and advocate them as worthy the 
assent of the successors of the wise and good, 
caunot but feel interested in their promulgation, 
and desire that more may be willing to see and 
learn for themselves, that Quakerism, such as it 
was at the first, is unadulterated Christianity. 





In perusing the Memoirs of Ruth Follows, 
the following passages occur, (Friends’ Library, 
vol. 4, page 39:) “On the 22nd of Ninth Mo., 
1769, I was at our Quarterly Meeting at Lei- 
cester, On First-day at Wigston; and in the 
evening had a large and satisfactory meeting 
at Oadby, with the people of that village, who 
behaved very well. Thence by Wigston and 
Numeaton to Coventry, and attended their Meet- 
ing on Fourth-day, which was a very trying 
one to me; I was given to understand that I 
had caused uneasiness by making some sort of 
preamble and needless apology, which I was 
not sensible of until after being told; then by 
a deep consideration and thorough self-examt- 
nation, I found myself guilty, and much exer- 
cise and many a painful hour it cost me. Oh! 
how was I covered with shame ; but true repent- 
ance I was favored with, and again received 
into favor. I leave this as a caution to such 
as may see these lines; desiring that none may 
slight advice which is intended for good, although 
it may seem to be given sharply.” 

It seems to me these hints might be of use to 
some in the present day. I have feared the 
“preamble and needless apology” spoken of, 
might sometimes prove a hindrance rather that 
help to honest inquirers. P. 
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AT LAST. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 





When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting— 
Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting, 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but thee, O Father! Let thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

No street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 

And find at last beneath the trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 


A PRIENDS’ MEETING. 


There were only two or three of us 
Who came to that place of prayer; 

Came in the teeth of a driving storm, 
But for that we did not care; 

Since as we waited upon the Lord, 
Though never a word was said, 

We felt the Master present there, 
And He gave us Living Bread. 





His Spirit stirred our longing hearts, 
And prayer and praise set free! 

We felt his touch as our souls were bowed ; 
We heard his “‘ Come to Me!” 

Nobody saw Him lift the latch, 
And none unbarred the door ; 

But “ Peace” was his token to each of us, 
And why should we ask for more? 


Each of us felt the load of sin 
From the weary shoulders fall ; 
Each of us dropped the load of care, 
And the grief that was like a pall; 
And over our spirits a blessed calm 
Swept in from the Jasper Sea, 
And‘strength was ours for toil and strife, 
In the days that were thence to be. 


We were only a handful gathered in 
To that little place of prayer; 

No word was said, no hymns were sung, 
But the Lord himself was there; 

He came to redeem the pledge He gave, 
Wherever his loved ones be; 

To stand himself in the midst of them, 
Though they count but “two or three.” 


Then forth we went in the pouring rain, 
But our hearts had grown so warm, 
It seemed like the pelting of summer flowers 
And not the crash of a storm. 
“What a time renewing of strength we have had 
From the Lord’s right hand!” we said; 
As we thought how Jesus himself had come 
To feed us with Living Bread. 
— British Friend. 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
BY L. ADDA NICHOLS. 


It came and went so quickly, 
My sluggish soul saw not 

The Master stand and beckoning 
Toward one of humble lot. 


And I rose not up to follow, 
So slow was I tosee, 

Till the help ] might have given 
Forever fled from me. 





NASHVILLE, Mich. 


Sometimes, after passing through wild scenes 
among the mountains, where rocks and trees 
covered the steep slopes, and, except the railroad 
and its appointments, it might seem as if the 
country was left to the bears and deer, its origi- 
nal inhabitants, we would come to a small clear- 
ing with a little house on it, around whose doors 
were a group of little children and men, by a 
small patch of corn and perhaps some garden 
produce. 
these isolated settlers must be very different 
from that of those who live in the larger com- 
munities; and this difference of surroundings 
must produce its effect on the character of those 
who are raised under such influences. They are 
unacquainted with many of the refinements and 
luxuries of more highly cultivated and richer 
families, but they do not miss the absence of 
these; and they have enjoyments of their own. 
Our merciful Heavenly Father, who watches 
over the welfare of his numerous family, wher- 
ever situated, does not forget them; and they, 
as well as others, are visited by his Grace, which 
points out to them the way to life everlasting. 

Among the mountains, especially on the west- 
ern slopes, it is a source of great interest to notice 
the veins of coal exposed by the railroad cut- 
tings, and the openings into the hillsides made 
by the miners—each with its bank of refuse coal 
on the outside. This western coal lies in layers 
which are nearly horizontal, and can be traced 
for very many miles. The coal is bituminous— 
that is, contains a considerable proportion of 
hydrogen—combined with the carbon, of which 
it mainly consists. 
formed from the abundant vegetation of marshes 
or shallow lakes, lying at or near the sea-level, 
in a former age of the world; and to have been 
thus stored up for the use of man, long before 
He was created, by Him whose wisdom and 
beneficence are so largely displayed in the won- 
ders of creation. 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the bituminous beds 
of western Pennsylvania and Ohio are believed 
to be parts of one immense deposit, which at 
one time spread uniformly over the whole in- 
termediate area—much of which has been swept 
away in the erosions and other changes to which 
that region has been exposed. 

Professor Leslie, of the Geological Survey, of 
Pennsylvania, remarks: “In the undisturbed 
or slightly disturbed country west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, the soft shale covering rocks 
have prevented the escape of the volatile hydro- 
carbons from the coal, which therefore retains 
its original bituminous character. In the more 
disturbed, semi-bituminous middle belt of coun- 
try, the volatile matters have escaped to some 
extent, through the crevices of the enclosing 
rocks. In the upturned and overturned anthra- 
cite country, the whole mass has been thoroughly 
dried and consolidated, the shales intensely har- 
dened, and the coal reduced to its most com- 

pact and semi-crystalline condition, with scarcely 
any hydrogen left in combination with the car- 


bon. 
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And often I am grieving, 
A’nd longing all in vain, 

For a blessed opportunity 
That will not come again. 


“On the Allegheny and Monongahela Ri 
the beds are spread out in their original ang 
horizontal position over hundreds of square 
miles, with inclinations to the horizon of from 
ten to a few hundred feet to the mile. In theap. 
thracite country, the beds are contorted, broken, 
jammed together, turned over on their faces,and 
squeezed by enormous pressure, so as to disap. 
pear at one place, to swell out to three times 
their proper thickness at another. They plunge 
to depths of 2000 feet beneath the water level, 
and suddenly rise again to heights more thay 
1000 feet above it, in a series of long and nar. 
row basins lying side by side.” 

Throughout our travels in southeastern Ohio, 
we continually met with these coal layers, As 
we descended a hill into a valley, we would 
pass at a certain elevation the coal layer ¢ 
ping out in the roadside ; and after crossing the 
low ground, as we ascended the opposite rise, 
we would meet with the same layer, at a com 
responding elevation. Many of the farmers in 
that section supply themselves with fuel, by 
digging coal on their own lands. 

Soon after entering the coal regions we no 
ticed a long row of ovens in which the coal wag 
being converted into coke for manufacturing 
purposes. This process, which is substantially 
the same as the conversion of wood into char 
coal, consists in burning off the volatile parts 
of the coal—the compounds of hydrogen and 
carbon which it contains—so as to leave nothing 
but carbon behind. The secret of the process is 
to so regulate the burning as to stop it before 
too much of the fuel has been wasted. The re 
sulting coke is a gray color, and harder than 
the coal of which it was formed. It burns with 
an intense heat and without smoke. Its hard- 
ness enables it to bear the weight of the iron 
ore and limestone, in the great furnaces in which 
iron is produced—so that it is largely used in 
the manufacture of iron. 

As we approached the Ohio River, a group of 
high derricks showed us where the people had 
been boring for petroleum deep into the bowels 
of the earth; and the large flames issuing from 
some gas pipes projecting above the earth, gave 
proof that we were in the regions of the natural 
gas, which of late years has proved so important 
an addition to the comfort and business resources 
of the West. 

At the village of Moundsville, a short distance 
below Wheeling, there is a famous Indian mound, 
from which the place takes its name. It was 
discovered in 1772, and is about seventy feet in 
height and nine hundred feet in circumference, 
Mounds and enclosures of various forms and 
sizes are numerous among the antiquities of our 
Western States. E.G. Squire says that the 
number of tumuli in Ohio may safely be esti- 
mated at 10,000. Lewis and Clarke saw them on 
the Missouri River, 1000 miles above its june 
tion with the Mississippi. They are found all 
over the intermediate country, and spread over 
the valley of the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

From the position and construction of many 
of the enclosures, Squire thinks it is evident 
that they were designed as places of defence 
from hostile attacks—in short, were primitive 
forts. 

The mounds proper he believes are of several 
classes —some contain altars of burned clay 
or stone, and these were places of sacrifice; 
others were burial mounds; and a third class 
were temple mounds, “High Places” for the 
performance of religious rites and ceremonies. 

Although my attention was not much directed 


Dear Lord, give thine anointing, 
And make mine eyes to see; 
And make me swift in doing 
The work thou givest me. 
—S. S. Times. 
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Trip to Ohio. 


(Concluded from page 110.) 
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io plants during this trip, yet I noticed with in- 
terest a few. Some of the dark violet-colored 
Asders on the roadside near Barnesville, Ohio, 
were beautiful. One day I encountered a young 
man of botanical tastes, who had gathered a 
handful of wild plants during a ramble in the 
goods. Among them was an interesting fern, 
which was new to me. It was the Asplenium 

ifolium. The under side of the narrow 
leaflets of the frond were closely covered with 
numerous oblong fruit dots obliquely ranged in 
two parallel rows. 

In riding over the country of southeastern 
Ohio, a botanical friend called attention to a 
weed, which in its decay had assumed a reddish 
color, and covered large patches in the grass 
fields. On procuring a specimen, it proved to 
be a homely weed, quite common to the East- 
ward, although I have never there seen it so 
abundant as it appeared to be in the rich west- 
em soil. It was the Three-seeded Mercury 
(Acalypha virginica) a plant belonging to the 
spurge family (Euphorbiacee) a group which 
forms a vast family in the warmer parts of the 
world, but not so abundant in our northern 
climes. J.W. 





Learning by Practice. 





BY J. R. MILLER, 





We learn by doing. We never get to under- 
stand the Bible, merely by studying it. It will 
never reveal itself to us until we begin to do 
what it teaches. He that seeks to obey it shall 


know it. 
Duties seem hard. We think we cannot do 
them at all. The door appears shut before us, 


preventing our progress. But when we quietly 
and in child-like faith move forward, the way 
opens. The Israelites lay in their camps on 
the eastern side of the river. The command 
came to cross over. They struck their tents 
and formed their columns, ready to march. 
But still the river flowed on, with full floods, 
with no sign of abatement. They began to move, 
the advance of the host is now only a few steps 
from the brink. Still the water rushes on. 
Shall they turn back? or shall they stand there 
on the edge of the river, and wait for it to pause 
in its flowing to let them pass through? That 
is what many poople do on the margin of life’s 
rivers. But no; they willed to do God’s will, and 
the advance guard of priests, bearing the sacred 
symbol of God’s presence, paused not, but moved 
quietly on as though there was no river before 
them. The moment their feet touched the wa- 
ter's edge the flood was cut off above, and the 
channel was emptied. This old fragment of 
history has its living lesson. If we will to do 
God’s will, we shall find the way open for our 
~ The path of duty is never an obstructed 
path. 
Daily life is full of points where this lesson 
may find application. One bright morning 
you give yourself anew to Christ. You resolve 
todo his will all the day. You will find this 
Divine will not in your Bible only, as you read 
its words, but in many circumstances and ex- 
nc noag of your life; for, remember, you are 
earning by practice, not merely by theory. 
Something goes wrong at breakfast. Some 
one says a quick word, needless, of course, 
thoughtless perhaps, even rude, it may be. It 
urts, and the color flies to your face, the flash 
of anger to your eye, and the unadvised word 
to the very door of your lips. But there is a 
ill, small voice, which reminds you that you 


have willed to do God’s will to-day. It is his 
will that you should keep your heart loving 
and sweet, and not be provoked. Do it, and 
you will learn the sweet meaning throughout 
all the day. 

Most of us find our plans broken into con- 
tinually by what we are apt to call the acci- 
dents of life. The mothers in the home are 
interrupted all day and kept back in their 
work by their children, who clamor for atten- 
tion, for nursing, for care. Busy men meet 
constant hindrances which break into their 
hours and interfere with their plans. Who of 
us does not, many a time, have his day’s beau- 
tiful schedule disarranged by little things that 
come in, without announcement, and claim his 
thought, his time, his strength? Sometimes we 
may be disposed to chafe a little at what seem 
interferences with the program we had mapped 
out in the morning. But we should remember 
that we are learning by practice. We prom- 
ised to do God’s will all the day, and these 
things are God’s will for us. We had left no 
place for things for God, and He had to force 
them into our well-ordered schedule. 


“ Where was the moment in your plan 

For work for him which might not wait; 
The need, the wish of fellow-man, 

The little thread of mutual fate, 

Which touch and tangle soon or late? 


“These hindrances which made you fret, 
These interruptions one by one, 

They were but sudden tasks [ set, 
My errands for your feet to run; 
Will you disdain them child, or shun?” 


We crowd our hours so full of things for our- 
selves that we have not a moment left for min- 
istries for Christ. The way He gets us to do 
these things is to press them right into the 
midst of our occupied hours. 

Here is the lesson: Thesethings that we call 
“interruptions” are little bits of God’s will 
breaking into the midst of the plans we had 
willed for ourselves. We have set ourselves 
for the day to do all God’s will, and we must 
not turn any of these interruptions away He 
knows what He wants us to do. Suppose we 
are tired, or our own work is waiting, or we are 
thwarted of our goal, dare we turn away from 
the services which God is asking of us,—some 
sweet ministry to a child, some tender comfort 
to a sorrowing one, some gentle touch to a life 
that will carry the benediction for days, some 
showing of the way to a bewildered soul that 
knocks at our door, asking the way, some light- 
ening of the burden for one bowed down? dare 
we, would we for worlds, turn away what God 
has sent us,—these heavenly ministries, these 
tasks angels would leap to do,—that we may 
keep on with our own poor little earth-tasks ? 

We must never forget, at least, that we are 
learning by doing God’s will, and that God’s 
will does not all come to us out of a written 
Bible. Some of it comes fresh from God’s own 
lips in our life’s circumstances. In whatever 
way it may come, we are to do it; and in do- 
ing it we will find a blessing, Hard tasks and 
duties are like certain nuts. They are rough 
and unsightly, and the hull is not easy to break ; 
but when it is broken we find it full of rich 
meat. 

Once Jesus, tired and hungry, sat down by 
an old well to rest, while his disciples went to 
the village to buy food. He was too weary to 
go with them. But while He sat there exhaust- 
ed, resting, a woman came to draw water. 
Weary as He was, He treated her with com- 


passionate interest, saving her from her old sin- 












































ful life. That fragment of ministry was his 
Father’s will. To be sure, it broke into his 
rest; but He forgot his weariness in blessing a 
sad, lost life. Then, when the disciples came 
with the food, He was no longer hungry. They 
thought some one must have brought Him 
bread in their absence; but He said: “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of. * * My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me.” Tak- 
ing up the duty that came to Him, He found 
it real food for his life. It is always so. Do 
the duty God sends; do it sweetly, lovingly, 
and you will find a blessing wrapped up in it. 
We get the goodness of Divine love by doing 
the Divine will. 

Many people complain that they cannot be 
sure of the right path in life. They are con- 
tinually coming to points where duty is uncer- 
tain. The way before them is dark, even 
close up to their feet. The horizon seems to 
shut down like a heavy curtain, or a thick wall 
right before them. But here again this princi- 
ple applies. “If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know.” We can learn the path 
of duty only by walking in it. There is no 
promise of anything more than this. The word 
of God is a lamp unto our feet,—not a sun to 
light a hemisphere, but a lamp or lantern, to 
carry in our hand, to give light unto our feet, 
to show us just one little step at atime. If we 
move on, taking the step that lies in the light, 
we carry the light forward too, and it then shows 
us another step; that is, we learn the road by 
walking it. If we will not take the one step 
that is made clear, we cannot know the part of 
the way that lies in the shadow. But doing 
the duty that lies nearest, will ever bring us to 
the next duty. Doing, we shall know. 

These are but little fragments of a great les- 
son, which has very wide-reaching applications. 
We may get at least the heart of it, which is, 
that doing our duty we shall learn. Do the 
little of God’s will that you now perceive, and 
He will reveal more of it to you. Instead of 
wondering what mystery the long future holds 
for you, take the task or the ministry of the 
moment now in sight, and do that. God’s will 
is an angel, bearing in his hand a little lamp 
to light you, step by step, home. If there are 
perplexities before you, simply begin to do your 
duty, the little of it that is clear, and the per- 
plexities will vanish. If the task set before you 
seems impossible, still begin the doing of it. 
It would not be a duty and be really impossible. 
In due time the mountain will yield to your 
faithful strokes. You will learn by doing. 
Life will brighten as you go on.—S. S. Times. 


A True Hero.—The daily papers have recent- 
ly been lauding as a hero a young Covenanter 
minister, John Ramsey, who was a delegate to 
the Pan-Presbyterian Convention at Toronto. 
He with a large body of delegates, came with 
an excursion from Toronto to Niagara Falls. 
That afternoon, as Bro. Ramsey and a few other 
delegates were walking across the new suspen- 
sion bridge, a woman of the party lost her bal- 
ance and fell over, her feet catching between 
the gas-pipe and lower girder, where, as if by 
a miracle, she remained hanging, head down- 
ward, over the foaming river that flowed nearly 
two hundred feet below. While the bystanders 
seemed paralyzed with terror, Bro. Ramsey, 
who is a powerful athlete, jumped over the rail- 
ing and, seizing a cable, let himself down to the 
lower girder and grasped the woman, holding 
her safely until the bridge officials lowered ropes 
and pulled them both up.— Christian Cynosure. 
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a, 
explanation, from a scientific standpoint, is cer- 
tainly plausible and suggestive, if found to 
be correct, of an easy method of avoiding the 
chances of being pvisoned by eating ices. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


A Brave Battle.—In the southern part of 
Nevada, especially in Nye County, there are 
many bands of wild mustangs. For steady run- 
ning nothing of the equine breed can equal the 
wild horse, and as a mountain climber he is 
searcely excelled by the goat. Three hunters 
in the mountains recently fell afoul of a band 
of forty of these mustangs under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The three men were in camp, and 
just about to turn in, when they heard a roar 
like the tread of an advancing army. In the 
dim light they could see nothing, but as the 
noise approached the three men stood on guard. 
In another minute a band of mustangs emerged 
from a stretch of pines, running at a fearful rate, 
their nostrils dilated and their long manes and 
tails flying in the wind. On they came straight 
for the camp. ‘“ We saw we were to be ground 
under their heels unless we did something,” says 
the narrator, “and we began to shout and halloo 
like mad. Our horses were meantime dashing 
and charging, and it looked as if every instant 
they would break away. We grasped our guns 
and fired over the heads of the horses, for they 
were so handsome that we didn’t want to kill 
them. Finally, just at the last second of time, 
when we thought we were to be borne down by 
the wild throng, they turned and dashed down 
the hill into the darkness. By this time we be- 
gan to hear weird howls and neighing and stamp- 
ing. Every once in a while we heard a whack, as 
though something was hitting something else 
with terrific force, combined with louder howls. 
The noise was just behind the spur of pine trees, 
a quarter of amile away. It continued louder 
than ever, and two of us concluded to push on 
out and see what the rumpus was. Judge of our 
surprise when we saw three old stallions sur- 
rounded by a pack of big mountain wolves and 
kicking and biting at a furious rate. Three or 
four of the wolves had been sent to grass, their 
ribs broken and disabled in other ways. Around 
the stallions were the wolves, snapping and 
growling and showing their long white teeth. 
The horses stood almost head to head and plant- 
ed terrific blows on the heads and bodies of the 
wolves. Every once ina while a wolf described 
a parabola in the air. It was a scene long to 
be remembered. Out there in the keen, crisp 
night air of the mountains the three wild horses 
were fighting not only for their lives but for the 
lives of the younger and weaker members of the 
band, who were being defended from the wolves. 
The hunters at once sided with the horses, and 
with several well-directed volleys put the wolves 
to flight. Then with a neigh of joy, and per- 
haps of gratitude, the horses galloped away in 
the darkness, and the hunters returned to their 
camp-fire.— Golden Days. 


Poison in Ice Oream.—Dr. George S. Hull, 
in a recent number of the Medical News, ad- 
vances a very plausible suggestion as to the 
cause of poisoning in some ice creams, when he 
states that a modern ice cream freezer, with its 
contents, is in reality a galvanic cell or battery, 
in which the cream, especially if it is mixed 
with fruits, becomes the fluid, and the zine and 
tin, or zine and copper, of the freezer becomes 
the positive and negative elements of the bat- 
tery. Dr. Hull has proved that electrical action 
does take place in an ice cream freezer, and, 
taking place, of course corrodes the metal in 
which the cream is contained, producing poison- 
ous salts that vary in amount according to the 
activity of the corrosive action, and the length 
of time the cream remains in the freezer. This 














































preserving wood, which is used in Austria, is 
meeting with considerable success. The novelty 
consists in treating the timber as soon as possible 
after felling. A solution of zinc chloride of a 
specific gravity of 1.01 is forced into the thick 
end of the log by a force pump, an iron disk of 
suitable diameter and provided with a cutting 
limb being forced into the end of the log and 
clamped. Three or four minutes suffices for the 
preliminary work on each log. After maintain- 
ing a pressure of two to three atmospheres at 
the thick end of the log for several minutes the 
exuding of the sap at the opposite end begins, 
and finally a weak solution of zine chloride 
passes through, indicating the completion of the 
operation. 


tion of electricity to tanning in France has re- 
sulted in reducing the time of tanning a large 
oxhide from sixteen to eighteen months in pit 
tanning, and from five to six months in liquor 
tanning, to ninety-six hours in both cases and 
also does away with continuous hand labor and 
the disagreeable odor so characteristic of tan- 
neries. Electricity seems in some unaccountable 
way to accelerate the absorption of the tannin 
by the hide. 
marks one of the most important advances in 
technology made in many years. 


was ploughing, and turned up a nest of yellow- 
jackets, which stung his horses until they ran 
away and tore everything to pieces. 
also stung so badly that he had to be carried 
home. I 
to see any blessing in that; but he did. Often 
did he bless God for yellow-jackets. 
been for a long time afflicted with rheumatism, 
and badly crippled, but he never had it after- 
wards. 
told him that the poison in the stings was an 
antidote for his disease. 


duced by some mishap into Australia, are now 
spreading, and are destructive to lambs and 
poultry. It is to be noted that they are said to 
attain greater size and strength in Australia 
than in England, and the mild climate is highly 
favorable to their increase in numbers. 


rain ? 
drops are nearly all of one size, although in 
what is called a misty rain, the individual drops 
are very small. 
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Preserving Wood.—The Pfister process for 


Tanning with Electricity —The recent applica- 


The invention without doubt 
A Cure for Rheumatism.—A Christian friend 


He was 


It would be hard for an ordinary saint 


He had 


He did not know why, but the doctor 


‘oxes in Australia.—European foxes, intro- 


Size of Rain Drops.—How large is a drop of 
Probably most people think that rain 


The question of rain drops is 
not so unimportant a3 might be supposed, and 
E. J. Lowe has collected many facts bearing 
upon it, and presented them to the Royal Me- 
terological Society. He employed in his ex- 
periment sheets of slate, made in book form, so 
as to be readily closed, and ruled in inch squares. 
The impressions of the drops were caught on the 
slate, and afterwards carefully copied on paper. 
He discovered that the size of rain-drops varies 
from a speck so small as to be almost invisible 
up to a diameter of two inches. Every reader 
has probably noticed that the rain-drops preced- 
ing a thunder-storm frequently assume gigan- 
tic proportions, though he may not have sus- 
pected that they could ever attain so great a size 
as two inches. Other interesting facts about 
rain-drops which have been brought out by 
Lowe’s experiments are that drops of the same 




















= 
size do not always contain the same amountof Ash 
water, and that some of the largest drops army 7 medital 
hollow. The importance of these observati think 
from a scientific point of view, lies in the bear dreami 
ing of the facts thus ascertained upon the que» Med 
tion of the manner of precipitation of the aque. si 
ous vapor of the atmosphere. From ona donald 
point of view they are important as illustrat best bi 
nature’s power to introduce variety into hep | door or 
work, even when her hand is busied merely jg liness, 
forming drops of rain. door o' 
Fogs.—Aitken’s experiments in 1880 showed | sweete: 
that a change of state, from a gas to a liquid, enter t 
or from a liquid to a solid, always requires com | beaver 
tact with some surface. This we see in freezi is alwa 
water ; the ice first forms on the side of a vem elation 
sel or at the edge of a pond, and thence the | for mc 
erystals shoot out over the surface. Heneg | thatth 
water vapor in pure air cannot form fogs, hay. | ed stil! 
ing no such surface. But a very small portion | very 4 
of dust is sufficient to enable the vapor to pag | like n 
from an invisible form to the form of fog or | calms: 
cloud. eth un 
Fog, tends to retain impurities in the air by | our sp 
condensing around them. Thus, even in Lon Ho 
don, there are, as a rule, only 4 parts of carbon | lutely 
dioxide in 10,000 of air, as the result of all the | golder 
burning and breathing in that great city. But, | utes o' 
during a dense fog, more. than 14 parts have | make 
been found present. All the myriad poison } willbi 
germs and equally dangerous organic effluvia } into ¢ 
must be increased in proportion, though living } bright 
bacteria, it is found, are greatly reduced. Even tasks 
in moderately foggy weather these noxious germs 
are doubled, in comparison with dull weath- 
er. At Kew, a fortnight’s filth-deposit upon 
the glass roof was equivalent to six tons to the Th 
square mile. Of this 42 per cent. was carbon, | Toad 
and another 42 per cent. mineral matter. It | withi 
would not wash off, but had to be scraped off sudde 
like paint. _ 
Tae VALvue or Mepiration.—The altered J the r 
conditions of life in our day only emphasize the “7 
need for, and value of meditation. The tyraan shall 
of the world is felt keenly by every though mr 
mind. The exacting demands of professional | tell y 
activity, the exhausting rush of business claims, | ment 
and the weary routine of domestic cares, make tell y 
all of us prisoners. nN 
Meditation takes us by the hand out of the | shall 
pestiferous atmosphere and hard ways of the “( 
world in which most of us have to live, into “ thi 
quiet pastures, where a healing benediction falls | dyin 
on the weary spirit, and a new strength comes | ing. 
to the endeavor to live a nobler life. the « 
The value of meditation is endorsed by the way’ 
habitual custom of the Lord Jesus Christ. It | com 


was his practice to rise early in the morning and %, 







to retire to some solitary place, in which he | “wa 
gathered strength for the work of the day. my 
Such seasons of solitude were highly prized by ~ 
Him. 

As it was with the Master, so it has ever been cuss 
with his most distinguished disciples. In the ? 
moods and places of silence, where man was fat erie 
away but God was very near, they won these § ans 
renity of spirit and power of endurance Tot 
enabled them to fulfil their mission in life. toa 

It may be that much of the shallowness of the § luc 
thinking of our day on the problems of expert I 
mental religion is due to the neglect of med wil 
tation. Meditation, like the eye, views our mer J for 
cies, and prayer, like the hand, reacheth inthow — “M 
mercies. The truth of this utterance will be § #e 
cheerfully corroborated by every reader who 1 
has tasted the fruits of devotional meditatiod, “Si 
fruits which are a foretaste of the joys of heave® — ™a 
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Asharp distinction must be drawn between 
meditation and revery. Too many Christians 
think they are meditating when they are only 
dreaming. 

Meditation’s supreme value is the door it 
opens into communion with God. George Mac- 
donald says beautifully and truly in one of his 
best books: “ Every door leading to God isa 
door opening outward—out of self, out of world- 
jiness, out of sinfulness.” He who keeps the 
door of meditation shut bars himself out of the 
sweetest experiences of life, for he refuses to 
enter that inner chamber where our Father in 
heaven is waiting to talk with his children. God 
is always speaking to us, in the voices of his rev- 
dation, of his providence, and of his spirit; but 
for most of us the voices of the world are so loud 
that they silence the voice of God. In the hush- 
ed stillness of the sanctuary of meditation it is 
very different. There the voice of love sounds 
liké music in our ears, the restfulness of God 
calms the fever of life, and the peace which pass- 
eth understanding rests like a benediction upon 
our spirits. 

However busy the day may be, we must reso- 
lutely strive to sweeten and strengthen it with 
golden minutes of meditation. Even ten min- 
utes of solitary communion in the morning will 
make the day what otherwise it cannot be. It 
will bring us into fellowship with God, and carry 
into our work a transforming influence which 
brightens with the glory of heaven the prosaic 
tasks of earth. 





and childless. 


THE FRIEND. 
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A hush fell over the car. 


countenance, she continued, “I am a widow, sir, 
There is one family tie left me 
still, a little grandson, who attends the grammar 
schoolin Philadelphia. Yesterday, upon return- 
ing from school, a runaway horse broke his leg, 
and he is now lying in the Children’s Hospital. 
I, sir, am on my way to be with him while they 
amputate his limb. But,” she continued as she 
brushed the tears from her eyes, “there is a 
heavenly Father whose child I am, and He bids 
me run with patience the race that is set befure 
me. I cannot doubt his promises, for they are 
yea and amen to his children, sir. 
for his commands, and trusting peacefully in his 


Word.” 


I am waiting 


An angry man who 
but a moment before uttered an audible oath, 
with a shamed face slipped out of the car door. 
The pale man brushed away his tears, and the 
two girls who had complained so bitterly resumed 
their talk in an undertone, with tell-tale blushes 
on their faces. 

The two hours struck, the engine whistled, 
the train moved slowly at first, and then once 
more the Pennsylvania express, with its mighty 
iron horse, was speeding over the line to the city 


of Philadelphia.—Sallie V. DuBois. 





To be a good neighbor requires a degree of 
grace to which Christians do not always attain. 
It never can be achieved on the legal level of 
rendering to every man according to his deeds. 
If we try it on that footing, we shall find our- 
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treats you as he treats all other denominations, and 
you are not satisfied. It is not your share that you 
want, but all; not fair treatment, but exclusive 
favors. The public is getting heartily tired of your 
unfounded complaints, and will not long endure 
them.” 


Women Preachers among the Free Methodists.—The 
West Kansas Conference of the Free Methodist 
Church has recently had the “ woman question ” 
prominently under discussion. The quarterly con- 
ference of the Macksville district refused to renew 
the license of Maggie Cook, on the ground of its 
being illegal to grant a local preacher’s license to 
a woman. An appeal was made to the annual con- 
ference, when General Superintendent B. T. Roberts 
ruled that “sex in itself is not, according to our 
Discipline and usage, a sufficient reason for with- 
holding a local preacher’s license. From an early 
period of our denomination, women, from time to 
time and in different conferences, have been licensed 
as local preachers. No change in the Discipline 
unfavorable to such a license being granted has 
been made since then. Therefore, it was a viola- 
tion of our Discipline and usages to refuse to 
renew the license of the sister in question solely 
because she is a woman.” 

Boys’ Brigades.—An effort has been made at Wil- 
limantic (Conn.) to establish.a military organization 
among the boys belonging to a Congregational 
Church. A writer in the Cynosure, in commenting 
on this proposition, says :—“‘ The spirit and practice 
of war are the curse of the world. When boys are 
taken into the church to be drilled in the use of 
murderous instruments, then such a church be- 
comes acorrupter of youth and an enemy of Christ.’ 

Report on Reforms of the Committee of the Free 
Methodist Church, New York Annual Conference— 
“Organized secrecy isa great evil which stands 


selves watching for an occasion for offence, and 
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directly in the way of the progress of the Christian 
Church.—It is one of the greatest exhibitions of 
intense selfishness that exists in the world. With 


The Lost Hours. 


The limited express on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road was speeding into the city of Philadelphia 
with its precious freight of human lives, when 
suddenly the great engine slacked its force, and 
the train ceased to move. 

“ What is the matter?” cried a portly man in 
the rear of the car. 

“There is an obstruction in the way, and we 
thall be detained two hours,” was the reply. 

“ What, sir!” cried the portly man. “ Why,I 
tell you | have an important business engage- 
ment in which my life’s interests are at stake! I 
tell you, man, I must reach the city on time.” 

“We cannot do it, sir,” said the official ; “we 
thall be detained here at least two hours.” 

“Oh,” cried a gentleman with flushed cheeks, 
“this is more than I can bear. My mother is 
dying and I shall be too late to receive her bless- 
ing. I could bear it, he bitterly added, while 
the sobs shook his frame, “ but I have been a 
wayward child, and was not thoughtful of her 
comfort,” 

“And I,” said a gentleman in evening suit, 
“was to have addressed an audience at the acade- 
my to-night. I shall reach the hall just one 
hour too late.” 

Two girls on the opposite side of the car dis- 
cussed the mishap with indignation. 

“T cannot see to match that silk by gas-light,” 
cried one ; while the other, with tears of vexation 
answered, “I shall miss that musical social now! 
To think that the first chance I ever had to listen 
toa brilliant star should be lost through this 
luckless mishap. ” 

Tb a seat by the window sat a sweet-faced lady, 
with silver hair, and hands folded peacefully be- 
fore her. A bustling man, passing her, said, 
S ‘adam, you at least are not inconvenienced, I 
see!” 

The patient face lighted up with a sad smile. 
“Sir,” she answered, “ he that believeth shall not 
make haste.” Seeing the puzzled look on his 






















the baser self in us “ rejoicing in iniquity.” A 
true neighbor is a gospel neighbor, who gives 
“good measure, pressed down and running over,” | 1ts humiliating and degrading tnftiations, blacpho. 
in his dealings with others, and thus gets the | mous oaths, horrid penalties, un-Christian and 
same from them in return, and yet never con- anti-Christian principles, it is a menace to good 


retur r f i OV t, a destructor of the home and a blight 
templates that turn as a reason for his act. g — : ’ 

On this footin we i i ; : upon the church. Its tendene Is to cause men to 
' 1 g can live in Christ-like, un- y 


violate conscience, to disregard the law of the land, 
selfish fashion with the least amiable people, | anc i 


i and to trample upon the rights of others. It often 
and make this commonest of relations a source | shields crime, thwarts justice, and punishes the in- 
of grace to both. As Herbert says: 


nocent. It substitutes so-called good works for real 
faith, the decrees of the conclave for the law of the 
land, the rules of the order for the precepts of the 
Word, and the god of the lodge for the Christ of 
the Bible. 


The Mafia in New Orleans.—An exchange says 
that the committee appointed by the mayor of New 
Orleans to investigate the Mafia and similar or- 
ganizations have brought to light some startling 
facts. Before Chief of Police Hennessey was mur- 
dered, evidence was traced to ninety-four assassina- 
tions by Sicilians or Italians, which went unpun- 
ished because of the secrecy which accompanied 
each act. They found the Mafia had gained a 
strong foothold, and terrorized the Italian popula- 
tion of the city, levying tribute at pleasure under 
the threat of death. They had even attempted to 
poison the Italian consul. Several remedies were 
proposed by the committee, the most radical of 
which was the absolute exclusion in future of Si- 
cilians and Southern Italians — classifying them 
with Chinese an undesirable and prohibited class. 


“ Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less, 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses.” 


—S. S. Times. 





Items. 


Fox-hunting. — Lord Yarborough, the owner of 
the North Lancashire pack of fox hounds, in fur- 
nishing some statistics with respect to fox hunting, 
states that there are 330 packs of hounds in the 
United Kingdom, and he estimates that the cost of 
keeping these hounds, independently of the ex- 
penses of carriage horses, cover hacks, travelling 
expenses, &c., is altogether £4,500,000 sterling. Is 
it not a curious comment on the absurd idea that 
this is a Christian country, that our wealthy classes 
should spend more than five times as much upon 
a dangerous and fantastic amusement than all the 
churches put together spend upon the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen? It is, further, a matter for 
much meditation that in a country where so many 
millions are spent upon such amusements there are 
thousands of persons who are suffering for want of 
bread.—Selected. 


Indian Schools and Catholics.— The Independent, of 
New York, says: ‘‘ The Catholic Review, in a bitter 
attack upon the Indian administration, asks: ‘Why 
should Protestants consider themselves aggrieved 
because we ask for justice?’ Because it is not justice 
that you are asking for. You are not satisfied with 
justice. Out of $525,881 Government appropriations 
for 1893 you get $369,535, and yet you are not sat- 
isfied ; you want more. The Indian Commissioner 





Be Sure You Are Ricut.—The first thing 
is to be right, and then you are to know it, and 
stick to it; but do not be sure of too many 
things, for some of them may not prove true. 
Take pains to study and know things, and then 
let no one beat you out of them. 

Henry Ward Beecher tells of a lesson he once 
learned :— 

I was sent to the blackboard, and went, un- 
certain, soft, and full of whimpering. 

“ That lesson must be learned,” said the teacher, 
in a very quiet tone, but with a terrible intensity. 
All explanations and excuses he trampled under 
foot in utter scornfulness. “I want that prob- 
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lem ; I don’t want any reasons why I don’t get 
it,” he would say. 

“T did study it two hours.” 

“That’s nothing to me; I want the lesson. 
You need not study it at all, or you may study 
it ten hours, just to suit yourself. I want the 
lesson.” 

It was tough for a green boy, but it seasoned 
him. In less than a month I had the most in- 
tense sense of intellectual independence and 
courage to defend my recitations. His cold and 
calm voice would fall upon me in the midst of 
a demonstration, “ No!” 

I hesitated, and went back to the beginning, 
but on reaching the same spot again, “No!” 
uttered with a tone of conviction, barred my 
progress. 

“The next,” and I sat down in red confusion. 

He, too, was stopped with “No!” but went 
right on, finished, and as he sat down was re- 
warded with “ Very well,” 

“Why,” whispered I, “I recited it just as he 
did, and you said “ No!” 

“ Why did’nt you say ‘ Yes,’ and stick to it? 
It is not enough to know your lesson. You have 
learned nothing until you are sure. If all the 
world says ‘No,’ your business is to say ‘ Yes,’ 
and prove it.” 

This is a lesson that many a boy should learn, 
and many a man might be profited by it—Little 
Christian. 
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In one of our exchanges we find the following 
paragraph : 
“Many a minister may date his decline in 


his study. Of all professional men he can least 
afford to degenerate in intellectual vigor. He 
must keep up the stimulation which comes from 
contact with the best thinking of the past and 

resent. He must study thoroughly the prob- 
Re with which he has to deal. His sermon 
must not be dashed off at hurried intervals, but 
be the result of careful writing and deliberate 
preparation. He must be constantly the man 
who reads, observes, reflects, writes, absorbs and 
digests.” 

This paragraph has evidently been written 
by one who regards the efforts of a preacher as 
the fruit of his own intellectual abilities, aided 
by study and preparation. If we regard him 
simply as a “ professional” man, the advice it 
contains is in a large measure correct. But if 
we take the Quaker view of ministry, as a de- 
livering to the people of messages from the Head 
of the Church, it must be rejected as unsound 
and hurtful. The Lord who searches all hearts, 
alone knows their secrets, and what each one 
needs ; and He alone is able to accompany the 
messages delivered under his command, with 
such a measure of his life-giving power and au- 
thority, as will enable them to accomplish the 
purposes which He designs. 

In contrast with the advice above quoted, we 
extract from the Journal of that valued minis- 
ter, Ann Branson, her account of the call to 
vocal service, which she felt when a young 
woman. 

“ Whilst sitting in our meeting under relig- 
ious exercise, a solemn feeling covered my 
mind, attended with an impression that it was 
required of me to appear in voca! supplication, 












































pulpit power and acceptability to a neglect of 
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and I felt as if I could scarcely resist the gentle, 
powerful and persuasive influence of that holy, 
life-giving power and spirit, by which my heart 
was solemnized and my spirit tendered.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The State Department on the 25th 
of Tenth Month, received a cablegram from Minister 
Scruggs reporting that arrangements for the recogni- 
tion of the new Government of Venezuela, under Gen. 
Crespo, by the United States, were concluded by the 
18th of this month, and that the formal ceremonies of 
recognition took place on First-day, the 23rd inst. 
Recognition by other foreign powers will follow. 

The President has issued a proclamation extending 
to Italy the privilege of the Copyright act. 

Arizona has produced $3,000,000 in gold, $2,200,000 
in silver and $4,500,000 in copper during the year. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
and the Boston and Maine Railroad Company have 
formed an alliance. A. A. McLeod, President of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, has been elected 
President of the Boston and Maine. It was announced 
that the New York and New England Railroad, al- 
ready controlled by President McLeod and the Read- 
ing interests, would be used as a connection between 
the Boston and Maine and Philadelphia and Reading 
systems. 

The growth of Augusta, Georgia, in manufactures 
from 1880 to 1890 is said to have been phenemenal. 
The capital invested increased 240.1 per cent. ; num- 
ber of hands employed, 230.71 per cent. ; in wages paid, 
302.8 per cent., and in value of materials used, 105.1 
per cent. 

The National Commission having decided not to 
interfere with the contracts made by the local direc- 
tors for the sale of liquors at the World’s Fair, there 
will be no bar, during the Exposition, to their purchase 
in Jackson Park, Chicago. 

The Wine and Spirit Gazette of New York city, in 
an editorial, says: “The truth in the controversy 
which of the two great political parties is the better 
liquor party, is to be found on neutral middle ground. 
The opposition to the liquor traffic and the tendency 
to restrict the traffic as much as possible are as clearly 
defined in certain sections of the Democratic party as 
in certain sections of the Republican party. There 
are fanatics and liberal minded men in both political 
parties. It must be admitted, however, that the new 
attitude on the liquor question taken by the Republi- 
cans in this State in their Rochester platform—which 
is adeparture from their former policy—offers a more 
equitable and practical solution of the liquor problem 
than anything the Democratic party has ever attempted 
in this State.” 

The celebration in Charleston, South Carolina, in- 
tended as a memorial of the gratitude of the city for 
the assistance received in the time of distress, from 
the earthquakes, was begun on the 31st ultimo. 

Work is suspended at all of the Reading Coal and 
Iron Company’s Collieries. The cause assigned is, the 
great scarcity of water and the unparalled freight 
blockade. 

The local forecast official in this city, reports the 

month just closed to be the dryest Tenth Month on 
record. 
A conflagration in Milwaukee on the night of the 
28th ultimo, was started by the explosion of an oil 
barrel. Thirteen blocks of business structures and 
dwellings, nearly five hundred buildings in all, were 
destroyed. Four lives were lost. The value of the 
property destroyed is placed at $6,000,000. About 
2500 people were 1:endered homeless. 

The number of deaths in this city last week, was 
417, which is 14 more than the previous week, and 17 
less than the corresponding week last year. Of the 
foregoing 226 were males and 191 females; 43 died of 
consumption; 41 of diphtheria; 37 of diseases of the 
heart ; 32 of pneumonia; 19 of marasmus; 17 of apo- 
plexy ; 16 of casualties; 15 of bronchitis; 14 of can- 
cer; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 11 of inanition; 


convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 1148. 115}: 
currency, 6’s, 107 a 117. 

CorTron continued quiet and steady ona basis of 8}c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEeD.—Winter bran, in bulk spot, $15 a 16; spring 
bran, in bulk, spot, $14 a 15. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.15; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.75; Western 


winter, clear, $3.50 a $3.65; do. do., straight, $3.754 
$4.00 ; winter patent, $4.10 a $4.40; Minnesota, 

$3.25 a $3.65 ; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.15; do., paten 
$4.25 a $4.60; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flog 
was sparingly offered and ruled firm at $3.65 per bap. 





10 of cholera infantum; 10 of paralysis and 10 of 


rel for choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour moved 
slowly at $1.90 a $2 per 100 pounds for new. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 71 a 71} cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 47} a 48} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 384 a 39 cts. 
Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 44 a 4 


cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts. ; common, 3} a 4 ets, 


culls, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3}cts. 

SHeeP AND Lamps.—Extra, 5} a 5§ cts.; 

4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts. ; common, 3} a 4s; 
culls, 24 a 3} cts. Lambs, 4 a 64 cts. 

Hoes.—Good Western, 8} a 8§ cts.; other Wester, 
8a 8} cts. 

Forricn.—A. J. Balfour, who was First Lord of the 
Treasury in the latter part of the late Conservative 
régime, addressed a meeting in Manchester on the 
27th ult., in favor of bi-metalism. In the course of 
his remarks he said: 

“Our existing currency is neither a convenient 
medium of exchange nor a fair permanent record of 
obligations over long periods. If I were given the 
unwelcome choice between a standard which has ap- 
preciated and a standard which has depreciated, but 
which has led to rising prices, I should choose the 
latter. The Government ought to interfere in this 
question.” 

A North of England paper announces the discovery 
of a new process of producing caustic soda, chlorine 
and other chemicals direct from brine by electricity, 
The new process, it is asserted, effects a saving of fifty 
per cent. compared with the cost of*the old methods. 
Eminent chemists have pronounced the new process 
a great and pronounced success. 

The Morning Advertiser of Tenth Month 27th, an- 
nounces that it is enabled to state upon unimpeach- 
able authority that the English War Office has in its 
possession accurate designs of a new French melinite 
gun of terrific power, which French gunners calculate 
will be able to bombard Dover from Calais, and also 
designs for a light railway to shift the gun along the 
coast. 

A dispatch from Lisbon, dated Tenth Month 28th, 
reports the wreck of the British steamship Roumania 
at the mouth of the Arellio River, near Peniche. 

A later dispatch says that 113 persons were drown 
and only nine were saved. ’ 

Without opening a single additional seam, there is 
probably enough coal in view in New South Wales to 
enable 10,000,000 tons to be put out annually for some 
years tocome. This amount is more than double the 
present production. 

Sir John Lubbock, President of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, having stated at a meeting of the 
Chamber that Canadian exporters were in a condition 
of commercial paralysis, the Canadian Government 
has forwarded a statement to England in rebuttal, 
which shows that the total value of the export trade 
of Canada during the fiscal year ending 30th of Sixth 
Month last increased from $95,500,000 to $110,400,000, 
or 154 per cent. as compared with 1891. 

Telegraphic advices from Pueblo, Mexico, say that 
fully $300,000 damage to the coffee and cane crops 
alone was done by the recent overflow of the Saldo 
River, in Oaxaca. Fifty persons lost their lives, two 
thousand cattle were swept away from one hacienda, 
and hundreds of families were made homeless. 

A company has been organized at Newfoundland to 
gather ice from icebergs. 


NOTICES. 


To Friends desiring to attend Baltimore Yearl 
Meeting, a reduced rate has been arranged for by ad- 
dressing “‘ with a stamp,” for further information, t 
Rebecca B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper Street, Camden, 
N. J. 


Westtown Boarprnc ScHoou.—Trains leaving 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7:17 and 8:48 
A. M., 2:53 and 4:35 p. M., for Westtown, are regularly 
met at the station. 

Z. Hates, Sup’t. 





Drep, at her home in Coatesville, Pa., MARTHA 
P. Grppons, in the seventy-ninth year of her age,® 
member of London Grove Monthly and Fallowfield 
Particular Meeting. 

: — 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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